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now  and   then   from  his  forerunner, certain of whose ideas
and  phrases   (ideas  and   phrases   not  to  be   found in Jamf,
the common source of both Turkish works) reappear in the
poem  of the later writer. But be this as it may, one thing
is  certain,  that  Ibn  Retrial's  rendering  of the old Hebrew
story never attained anything like the popularity of Hamdi's.
Neither Latffi nor Qinali-zade does much more than mention
this  work,   quoting   a  few  couplets by way of examples of
its style. To me Ibn Kemal's treatment is more picturesque
than Hamdi's; his pages glow with brilliant descriptions and
are bright with a glitter and vivacity which we seek in vain
in  the  more  formal and academic work of his predecessor.
But   his   peculiar   characteristic,   one   which   was   doubtless
regarded by his contemporaries, and, for many a long year,
by his successors also, as a grievous defect, and which may
in  some  measure  have  been the cause of the unpopularity
of his  poem,  lies   in his endeavour to make his work both
in language and phraseology as Turkish as possible. He never
uses an Arabic or Persian word where a native one will do
as  well;  he  never  employs  an  Iranian   construction where
the  exigencies  of the  case will permit a Tartar idiom. To
write  in  this fashion was to fly in the face of all that was
then   deemed   culture  and  to  run  counter to the genius of
the whole Classic Age. But this bold attempt to graft purely
Turkish  poetry  upon  the   Persian  metrical system was not
in  all  respects  happy,   and   Ibn   KemaTs  poem   cannot  be
pronounced successful as a work of art. The metre in which
he  wrote was, like all those employed in his day, Persian;
it had not been constructed to suit the peculiarities of Turkish
speech; and to adapt whole lines of Turkish vocables to it,
or to any other of the Persian metres, is a hard task, demanding
for its successful accomplishment a higher artistic talent than
Ibn Kemal possessed. Owing to the absence of long vowels